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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE THEORETICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE RORSCHACH METHOD — 


Bruno Klopvfer, Ph. D. 


The publication of an "Introduction to the Rorschach 
Method" in the English language by Dr. Beck,* and another 
intreécuction in the German language by Dr. Schneider,-** 
represent two i::portant attempts to summarize the previous 
achievements in the field. Unfortunately, some of the most 
important theoretical contributions, such as the paper by 
Binder about the shading responses, and the two papers by 
Furrer about the movement responses and the different form 
levels, have not yet been made available adequately in 
English, a task which the Exchange hopes to fulfill in its 
second volume, 


This review will attempt to give a picture of the 
present state of the discussion of the most fundamental 
points, **# 


A. Hental Approach (Location of the responses). 

he discussion about D receives an important new con- 
tribution through the publication of the list of details in 
Dr. Beck's book, The degree of agreement between the list 
of D's published in the Exchange and the list by Dr. Hertz, 
and Dr. Beck's list, is noticeable. The publication of Dr. 
Beck's frequency figures, corresvonding to the ones published 


* Introduction to the Rorschach Method, Samuel J. Beck, Ph.D., 
Monograph No, 1 of the American Orthopsychiatric Assn., 19357. 


Praktikum Fur Psychologen und 
Fadagogen,Prof. Dr. Ernst Schneider, Verlag von Johann 
Ambrosius, Barth, Leipzig, 1926. 


*#* The following critical remarks in regard to the Ror- 
schach theory in Dr. Beck's book are not intended to be a 
review of his book, which, with its fifty-nine case reports, 
the quantitative indices for his eight groups of subjects, 
his lists of details and vopular answers, etc., are an in- 
valuable aid for the practitioner. The last ten pages (pp. 
£264~273) with the list of personality traite indicated in 
the Rorschach factors, the cualitative observations and 
theoretical remarks are furthermore a proof that also in the 
theoretical field Dr. Beck's rich experience nas barely 
been tapped, 
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by Dr. Hertz, would be much appreciated. The arguments 
in the discussion about the differentiation into first, 
second, and third grade details apply to Dr. Beck's hand- 
ling of this problem as well as to Dr, Hertz's. 


The numerical designation of the most frequent details, 
in Dr. Beck's book, is a valuable aid for the publishing 
of records, The members of the Exchange might profitably 
avail themselves of it. 


The problem of the cut-off Whole (N), (responses 
which omit deliberately or neglect unwittingly some part 
of it which does not fit in with the given interpretation), 
has not been dealt with in publications thus far. Dr. Beck 
discards even Rorschach's own approach to this problem, 
(his proposal to call the two figures in Card III a Whole 
.in spite of the omission of the red spots). Furthermore 
the scoring of main responses and their elaborations is 
not settled. (See Vol. I, Wo. 1, pe 45) 


More important than this problem is the qualitative 
differentiation of various types of Whole responses. The 
first systematic attempt in this direction in Furrer's 
"Der Auffassungs-Vorgang beim Psychodiagnostischen Versuch", 
(Zurich, 1950), has not been followed up systematically. 
This attempt presents an interesting argument to Dr. Beck's 
newly introduced "organization response" (Z). This point 
will be dealt with in a separate paper. 


B. Distribution of Psychic Energy (Determinants of the 
responses). 


1. Dr. Beck refrains from evaluating any of the differ- 
ent scoring categories between plain ¥ and M resnonses, 


The paper by Dr. Piotrowski in this issue takes up one aspect 


of this question, There is a more fundamental question: 
whether or not this omission explains Dr. Beck's negative 
experience with one of Rorschach's most highly appreciated 
diagnostic elements, the Erlebnistyp, (translated by Dr. 
Beck, very reasonably, as "Experience Balance." ), Taking 
all the intermediate indications into consideration, we can 
really see the distribution of psychic energy as well as 

its temporary modifications by moods, neurotic disturbances, 
etc. The substitution of a quotient by a graph describing 
the distribution of psychic energy, as proposed in the 
Exchange (Vol, I, No. 3, pe 85, and Vol. I, Now 4, p. 139), 


should resolve some of the doubts raised by Dr. Beck (p. 270) 


in this regard, 

2. The problem of the shading responses is a necessary 
link in this consideration, While Dr. Schneider simply 
applies the scoring and evaluation of shading responses pro- 
posed by Binder, Dr. Beck attempts to modify that proposal. 


Here we find a difficulty: Dr. Beck's FY, or Vista response, 


represents, according to his definition, the FK of the 
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Exchange scoring. However, we find,in his samples of FY, 
answers also representing Movement (Experiment 2, response 24: 
A woman gazing into a mirror intently), simple Form answers 
with an expressional element (m) (faces in inside details, 

in Experiment 5, response 5), plain diffusion (Experiment l, 
response 352: Clouds floating around the sky), relief maps 
(in the Exc e scored as Ky, and obvious texture and even 
color answers (Experiment 5, response 20: Something like 
branches covered with snow, covered with something soft and 
fuzzy; also in Experiment 5, response 40). 


As Y, Dr. Beck scores "grey only, without form elements," 
seemingly representing K in Exchange scoring (Experiment 55, 
responses 6 and 11), but also used for other purposes, ee&., 
for snow to a white space (Experiment 3, response 40). 


Thus the difference between Dr. Beck's FY and Y does not 

correspond to Binder's differentiation of shading responses. 

Binder's F(FB), corresponding to our texture answers (c), but 
' according to Binder also including the Vista answers, are not 
taken care of as a separate category in Dr. Beck's scoring. 
While FK and c are very close to each other in interpretative 
significance: sensitivity and awareness of facts and happen- 
ings within us (FK), and around us (c), Binder's Hd, corre- 
sponding to our K or KF, represents the less controlled, more 
chaotic personality traits, which Binder found particularly 
frequent in psychopathic personalities. Since Dr. Beck does 
not distinguish these answers from FY, he cannot find this 
distinguishing mark in psychopathic personalities (p. 4). 
In his listing of personality traits in Table XIII, the traits 
indicated by FY show enly traits which we find indicated by 
a7 — c, whereas the traits indicated by K are not listed 
a 


A further discussion of this very involved problem must 
be deferred until the abstract of Binder's difficult paper -- 
now well in progress -- is published, 


5. The third serious problem in this area involves the dif- 
ferentiation of F# and F-. Publication of the frequency fig- 
ures On which Dr. Beck's lists are based would be of great 
help in recognizing the line between a quantitative and a 
qualitative determination of F+ and F-, Dr. Beck has recog~ 
nized that F responses given to rare details cannot be de- 
termined quantitatively as F+ or F-. In passing we may state 
that they are keener more frequently than the popular Form 
answers, and only rarely poorer or directly violating the 
given forms. These F responses to rare details are, however, 
only an extreme case showing most clearly the limitations of 
a purely quantitative determination of F# and F=-, Rorschach 
obviously restricted the qantitative determination of F# to 
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F responses with the highest frequencies, taking this type 
of F answer not as an optimum, but as a minimum requirement 


for the borderline between good and poor forms. Thus, in 
regard to all F responses with a medium or small frequency, 

we have to determine whether they are somewhat keener or some- 
what poorer than the most frequent F answers. The elabora~ 
tion of qualitative determinants for keen and poor forms 
should therefore be delayed no longer. 


As a preliminary suggestion, I might mention the follow- 
ing distinctions. Increase of keenness in form perception 
can be based on: 


(1) Choice of a form interpretation of a W or D fitting 
altogether more closely than the usual answers; e.g., "bull's 
heads" for the black parts in Card II, instead of the usual 
bear's or dog's heads, "because the snout is too short fora 
bear and the neck is too thick for a dog." : 


(2) Elaboration and integration of more details than 
usual within a popular interpretation; e.g., stating that the 
wings ef the "bat" in Card V should start lower down on the 
body, that the ears are found on one special kind of bat, etc. 
Or the animals in Card VIII are seen as buffalos where the 
head and face are very carefully elaborated as bent down, 
looking down, etc. Or the same animals as some kind of furry 
animals because of the "ric-rac" line en the back indicating 
fur. For the capacity for keen form interpretation it should 
not matter whether such explanations are given spontaneously 
by a more articulate subject, or are given in the inquiry. 


(3) The selection of unusual details er an unusual com- 
bination of details because of the specific form pattern thus 
gained. Edge, inside, and tiny details are most frequent 
representatives of this approach, But artistically gifted 
subjects are also able to find such keener form selections 
in larger details all over the plates. 


Negative qualities in form interpretation are: 


(1) The confabulatory approach. The scoring of a DW with 
F+ in Dr. Beck's Experiment 8, response 2, seems to be ex- 
cluded by definition, Ifa confabulatory approach leads to 
one of the frequent Whole answers, such as "bird" to Card I 
in Dr. Beck's example just mentioned, then it can only be 
scored as one of the easy popular Whole answers which fre- 
quently may be arrived at in a similar way without our know- 
ing it, (I therefore prefer to call these easy popular Whole 
answers Ft), or the popular achievement is indicental and | 
it has to be scored DW F-, 
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(2) Form interpretation based on blind guessing, vaguely 3 
in the direction ef the given form. In these cases the subject * 
is unable to explain in the inquiry tho reason for his interpreta- By: 


tion, or to give any explanatory details. This approach can be ia 
further tested after the inquiry by letting the subject choose be- oe 
tween his and more fitting interpretations, asking again for explana- “] 
tory details. Should such e Form answer be at least somewhat in the 
neighborhood of one of the usual Form intorpretations, it may be 

scored Fe, Care must be taken to distinguish from these responses, 
non-commital answers lake "some kind of animal," given for the pos- 

itive reason that none of the animal types known to the subject fits 


well enough to be chosen. These hypercritical, non-elaborated an- 3 
swers are most safoly scored FE because the hypercritical attitude A 
does not lead here to achievements in form perception. The effective~ “a 
ness of the mental keenness in these cases is cut down by anxiety a. 
and evasiveness to the F & level. ; a 


(3) The contaminatory approach, a typically schizophrenic 
type ef response. This needs no further comment in regard to 


F- quality. 


(4) Complete perseveration. The application of a stere- 
otyped concept to all or almost all of the ten cards, regardless 
of their form differences, may incidentally lead to an scasy popular § 
answer (@.g., when all ten cards are called butterflies), but is =f 
essentially a typical Fe approach. 


(5) Position responses. To use any part of a blot regard- 
less of its specific shape as head of an animal because it is at 
the top, or as tail because it is at the bottom, or as limbs or 
Wings because they are on the sides, is also an Fe approach, far be- 
low the Ft standard, | 


Further discussion in the Exchange may enlarge these © 
listings. 

The greatest difficulty in regard to this problem seems * 
to have been offered by responses where the form is not poor- is 
ly chosen, but is deliberately disregarded for the sake of : 
another determinant stimulus such as texture, ("animal skin" only 


because it is so hairy), color (most of the abstract color 
answers, such as "Spring colors," or "Fall colors," oor the if 
different ice cream colors), diffusion (cloud or smoke 4 
or whirling water), and, very rarely, movement or minor move- 
ment. Since some of these determinants have never been scored 
before, as, for instance, ‘c and K, such answers as a rule 
have been scored F plus or F minus, whereas obviously one 
scoring is as meaningless as the other, since there was no 
intention in the line of Form interpretation in the mind of 
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the subject. The inquiry has to establish, in each instance, 
whether the form element has been discarded for the sake of 
another stimulus, or has been used only in a non-committal 
way as a secondary element, or we have a precise F interpre- 
tation with the additional use of another determinant, or the 
primary intention has been in the direction of a form inter- 
pretation in the first place, which failed to achieve keen 
results, and the failure is secondarily covered up by the ad~ 
ditional use of another determinant. Correspondingly, the 


scoring should be, if texture is the other determinant, either 


c, cF, Fe, or Fc, 


; The scoring and interpretation problems discussed here 
are only a selection on the basis of urgency. There are many 


other important problems which could be taken up, such as the 


problem of color shock, the significance of anatomical 
responses, the significance of a choice of a high number of 
inside details, the problem of original and popular answers, 
the significance of white space answers. Beyond that, there 
are the numerous problems connected with the administration 
of the test: instructions as to the turning of the cards, 
time taking, differentiation of the performance proper, in- 
quiry as to how the subject has arrived at his answers, and 
additional testing in regard to determinants and approaches 
not spontaneously used by the subject (testing the limits). 


The Exchange will start, in its second volume, to devote 
-its space systematically to a series of articles and discus- 
sions dealing with these theoretical problems, to present 
elaborate sample case studies as demonstration and training 
material, and to help in organizing coordinated efforts in 
problems where only the compilation of the experience of a 
number of experts can assure the necessary material for sta- 
tistical decisions, The readiness of some of the leading ex 
perts, such as Dr. Oberholzer of Zurich, and Dr. Beck of Chi- 
cago, to add their contributions to those made in the first 
volume, and the growing number of Rorschach investigators in 
all institutions, listed as our members, promises that the 
Exchange will be well able to serve its purpose, 
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THE M, FM, AND m RESPOWSES AS INDICATORS 
OF CHANGES IN PERSONALITY 


Zygmunt Piotrowski, Ph. D., 
Department of Psychiatry, Columbia University, 


The purpose of this article is to present a hypothesis, 
which, if true, would enable us to tell: (1) whether in 
the course of the individual's life a change has taken place 
in his outlook on life; (2) whether the individual vosses- 
ses the same attitudes and problems that he has had practi- 
cally throughout his whole life; (3) what the nature of the 
individual's unexpressed attitudes is. The attitudes most 
easily recognized would be those of submission, hesitation, 
confidence, aggression, expansion and constriction, The 
hypothesis is based on a comparison of attitudes expressed 
in the M, FM, and m responses. This limits the application 
of the theory to those subjects who give responses to each 
of these three types. An attemot is made here to extend 
the usefulnese of the new scoring categories which have 
been introduced in the Rorschach method since Rorschach's 
monograph. Rorschach himself hinted at the possibility of 
new scoring categories. He already spoke of "form responses 
tending toward movement.* The examples which he gave were 
practically all animal movement responses (Second edition, 
Pe 216). Discussing the definition of M responses Ror- 
schach says that the M response ig. "one determined by form 
as well as by kinesthetic feelings" He wa s against classi- 
fying every movement response as an M response. He does not 
think that inkblot interpretations of animals in motion or 
of inanimate objects in motion have the same psychological 
significance as the interpretations of acting human figures. 
He gives specific examples of such non-M movement responses, 
AS Css, “a duck going into water, a dog snatching at a 
butterfly, an airplane flying, a spitting mountain." Ror~ 
echach says of these answers that "they are form answers, 
a designation according to the form of the picture only and 
the mention of movement is often merely an oratorical flour- 
ish or a secondary association, This is so even when the 
movement has been demonstrated by the subject in some 
manner." ‘Rorschach feels that in such cases the subject 
infers motion from the projection of what he sees in the 
inkblot and does not eetuatly experience the feeling of 
motion (vp. 25=26) 


Yet, the vsychological significance of animal movement 
response in the Rorschach method is different from that of 
the pure form response. Dr. Bruno Kiopfer, who introduced 
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the FM category, believes that it indicates a normal stage 
in the growth of inner life not yet fully developed. He 
feels that the FM represents capacities of the inner life 
which may develop later into mature M and which are not 
deviations from normal development, From this we could 
infer that the attitudes expressed in the FM's, being less 
mature, are less integrated in the total personality of 
the individual than the attitudes expressed in the M 
responses. 


Besides these two, a third scoring category has been 
suggested. We might call this new category the 'expressional 
m', for it comprises chiefly movement of inanimate objects, 
€eG., bullets, also stopped and inhibited movements, expres- 
sive postures or "readiness for action," Occasionally, the 
perception of geometric forms and single lines can be 
accompanied by a genuine feeling of movement. These also 
would be m's, The human or animal figures seen in the m 
responses do not move but suggest by the position of their 
body that a good deal of tension or repressed feeling ani- 
mates them. The feeling of tension is as immediate in the 
mas the feeling of movement is in the M response. Indivic- 
uals who produce M, FM, and m inkblot interpretations have 
@ more complex and richer inner life than those having only 
one or noneof these categories. It is interesting to note 
here the following observation of Rorschach: "There are 
subjects who are able to sense kinesthetically not only 
human beings and man-like animals, but animals of all kinds, 
plants, and even geometrical figures and single lines. In 
these cases we deal with subjects who are good self~obser- 
vers" (p. 27). This implies that individuals with M, FM, 
and m responses are well capable of introspection, 


. Briefly and tentatively, we can describe the three 
categories in the fellowing manner: The M represents those 
tendencies of the subject which are most intimately con- 
nected with his total personality, which are most fully 
integrated in it. The M's represent the conception of life 
according to which the individual makes his adjustment to 
reality. The M stands for the most individual and inte- 
grated strivings which dominate the individual's life. 
Thus the M indicates traits stabilizing the relation between 
the individual and his environment. Statistical studies 
have shown that, on. the whole, the number of M responses 
increases with age and intelligmce, The FM, being less 
integrated with the total personality, represents tendene= 
cies which originated early in life but which have not fully 
,Matureds It may be considered, then, as a less developed 
form of the M, Consequently, the Fii does not have the 
same stabilizing value for the relationship between the sub- 
ject and his environments. It may be thought of as represent— 
ing those parts of the personality which have not been fully 
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utilized for the purpose of facilitating the subject's rela~- 
tionship with the environment. This would indicate that we 
do not develop adequately all our hed cg capacities. 

The m is an unfavorable sign. e the M and the FM point 
in varying degrees to reality, be m does not point anywhere, 
so to speak, The m represents tendencies which are not ex- 
pressed outwardly and constructively. Since these tendencies 
are not. tested in practical life by the individual, they lack 
adaptation to reality and thus develop in a distorted fashion, 
The attitudes expressed through the m may be thought of as 
being incompatible with the predominant tendencies of the 
personality. Thus, the m is an attic, as it were, where 
those trends of the personality which would otherwise lead to 
inner conflict are stored away. 


We can now formulate our hypothesis in a few words: If 
the nature of the attitudes expressed in the three categories 
of M, FM, and m is the same, we might conclude that the indi- 
vidual has not changed his essential attitude since early 
childhood, and that fundamentally he is the same person that 
he always has been, The development which has taken place 
with age and maturity has affected the external, social and 
intellectual aspects of the handling of his problems as viewed 
by his environment. These problems, however, seen from his 
own emotional and inner viewpoint are assumed to have remained ; 
the same. The attitude that he takes toward his own future, F 
toward other people, toward his own work, that which worries 4 
him, and that which pleases him, all these are conceived as : 
being essentially the same as ever. If, on the other hand, 
the attitudes expressed in those three categories are differ- 
ent, we might admit hypothetically that the individual has 
changed in essential aspects of his attitude toward the world. 
We might conclude that he is no longer the person he previ- 
ously was. 


EXAMPLES. 


The illustration of the hypothesis on a number of ex- 
amples may facilitate the understanding and practical appli- 
cation of the hypothesis. In the following cases the conclu- 
sions drawn with the aid of our hypothesis have been compared : 
with available data obtained by other means. 


Case le A married, woman, 26 years of age, intellectually 
and educationally superior, with a predominantly introversive 
personality. Her most outstanding problem is hesitation as to 
whether she should take a passive and rather fatalistic atti- 
tude or whether she should be energetic and dominating. 
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Case I. M interpretations 


1. A two headed monster asking for help. 

2. Two women, back to back, with heads inclined, 

3. Disproportionate woman, legs pressed together in 
feeling of modesty. 

4, Stiff neck, singing the notes are very high and sung fast. 

5. Figures looking at each other. 

6. Disjoined as to hips. Men. Rather dolls, dressed up 
in full dress. Mincing. 

7, A man sitting on a log and swinging his feet as if kid- 
ding about. their large size. 

8. Two figures doing a back-jackxnife dive, 

9. Fat old kings, swathec in. bandages. 

10. A Japanese making obeisance in front of a tree. 

ll. His son waiting to walk, serene. 

12. Praying womans. 

13. Moses doing something portentious,. 


FM interpretations 


“1. Animals with beaks together. 

2. Devils, cigars in mouth, flying at men's heads. 
5. Cocks, flying very fast. 

4, Animals strolling in a ieisurely fashion. 

5. Yellow dogs barking. 

6. A water animal climbing up a pile, making faces. 
7. An octopus holding an animal and pulling it in. 
8. A very fat dog running. 


m interpretations 


1. A feeling of a sword through my own body. 

2. Streamers flying, a wind flying in two directions. 

5. A saw moving back and forth. 

4. A stiff earthworm, 

5 Pinchers or shears. 

6. A perky animal with human intelligent comprehension. 

7. A ballet dancer's foot, flexible, no heel, just bent back, 
8. An animal's head with a fatuous expression. 

9 A helping hané 


The attituces here expressed in the three categories of inter- 
pretations are the same. The movements are either cramped 
or seen as caricatures. The subject's attitude toward people 
is the same as it was in childhood, Her way of thinking is 
also the same, i1.e., intuitive and good but the ideas are 

not systematically develoved. She is outwardly vivacious 
and active and very rarely becomes deeply attached to people. 
The essential thing is that her emotional probiems are the 
same as they always have been and that no significant dis- 
tinctions can be found among attitudes expressed in the 

three Rorschach categories. 
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Case 2. A woman of 21, intellectually and education~ 


ally superior. She also feels that she carries the same 


problem since childhood in spite of the changes in the ex- 


ternal conditions of her life, The idea around which her 
movement responses center is that of connection and sepa~ 


ration. 
M interpretations 
1. Two very thin gentlemen bending and hanging on. to some- 


Le 


thing. So thin they could be skeletons. 
Witches with pointed caps, riding on brooms. 


FM interpretations 


Eagles holding hands, claws rather. Hold on to trunk. 
Scotties balancing something on noses, 

Pigs balancing something on noses. 

Squirrels climbing up a tree. 

Two wolves, A prowling feeling. 

Goats bumping into a tree. 


m interpretation \ 


Winged persons, angels. In a cemetery hanging on to a 
stone. 


Islands or peninsulas joined together. A feeling of 
separations. 


A chandelier hanging from a ceiling. A complicated 
chandelier, 


Meat hanging in a butcher ‘shop. The amount of it and 
its heaviness, 

Two cells just being separated, 

Clouds, small, the fluffy kind. Motion, being dis-~ 
persed, very windy. 

A type of cell. Just divided. 


Here cll three entegories express the same ideas, ise, 


holding on to something or being attached to something. 


the motions seen in the inkblots require a good deal of cau- 
tion, The subject, an only. child, was brought up by an 
over~protective mother who did not allow her to play with 


other children. 
vision over every one of her activities. 


Both parents exerted a great deal of super- 
Consequently, she 


wished for independence and developed a habit of defiance. 
Since her parents were socially and educationally suverior 
to the group in which they and the subject lived, the latter 
developed an ambivalent: attitude, one of admiration and at 
the same time of defiance leading sometimes to rejection, 


The subject still feels that she would be much better adjust- 


ed if she had no family. She is not married, 


All 
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Case 3. A 56 year old male schizophrenic of paranoid 
type. Well oriented, answered with only a slight tendency 
to rambling. On the whole, is adaptable, cooperative and 
friendly. Likes to relate his symptoms to others. Feels 
that he is getting worse. Is afraid he will commit suicide. 
His anxiety attacks are accompanied by the belief that he is 
a woman, At times, he feels that he is pregnant, at others, 
says his breasts become enlarged, and at regular intervals 
has his so-called menstrual cycle, Believes he invents var- 
ious things. Says his main relief from shaky feelings is 
masturbation.From the onset of adolescence, he began to in- 
dulge in homosexual practices. He married several years ago 
in the hope of curing himself of them, but was unsuccessful. 
Is heterosexually impotent. His illness is characterized 
by "shakes", which involve his entire body, rapid respiration, 
profuse perspiration, hallucinations such as seeing and 
riding 40 foot horses, and anxiety attacks during which he 
is worried he will not be cured and thinks he would be better 
off dead. Remembers nothing of infancy and childhood except. 
that he may have been seduced in a homosexual fashion. 


M interpretatio 


1. Tow clowns in the distance. 
2. Two females bending over something. Natives standing 
over a rice bowl. 


Fil interpretations © 


1. Bat with wings on. 

2e Dogs leaning forward and doing a tricks 

Se Bull hunched down, Could not say whether it is a bull 
or a COW.s 

4. Butterfly. It looks flying in space. . 

5. Two rats, climbing up. 

6. Birds flying down or out. 


m interpretations 


1. Clowns! heads, The top of the hood hangs down, 
2. Two cherries hanging. 


The -pervncing tone in three categories of interpre- 
tations is one of vassivity. This similarity overshadows the 
insignificant differences. Aliiost everything is bencins, or 
hanging down or hunched down, even the birds are flying down, 
This passivity agrees well with the prtient's resignation as 

to his future and his passive attitudestowards the deterio- 
ration which apparently. has been taking place and which was 
noticeable during his stay in the hospital, According to his 
history, he has always been a friendly, submissive and con- 
ciliating individual. Now, the patient is a disintegrated 
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individual with a decreased sense of reality so that the \ 


present and the differences between present and past are 
blurred in his mind. His resigned attitude towards the on- 
slaught on the desease seems to be his old and habitual 
rere Gg intensified in degree but scarcely changed in 
quality. 


In the preceding three cases, there has been no signi- 
ficant change in the subjects' personalities both according 
to their life histories and the findings of the Rorschach 
record. On the other hand, in the following two cases, a 
change in personality has taken place which is noticeable 
in the Rorschach record and which has been substantiated hy 
the subjects' life histories, 


Case 4. A normal 47 year old married woman, intellec- 
tually and educationally superior, Having been born in 
good financial circumstances and into a very pleasant family, 
she was very happy as a child. She looked forward to life 
optimistically and with great expectations, As a result of 
political persecutions by invaders of her country, the con- 
ditions of her life changed completely. Compelled to leave 
her family and her country and forced to live in privation 
ana. justified fear, she gradually gave up her hopes of a 
happy future and finally resigned herseif to a life which is 
very different from that of her childhood. 


M interpretations 


1. Two gentlemen bowing low in an affected manner, 
2 Negroes. e e e trees in the jungle. 
5. The devil. 


FM interpretations 


1. Two dancing bear cubs. 

2. Badgers near a colorful cave 
5. Dragons 

4. Innocent lambs, 


nterpretatio 
"le Folding fan. 


2. Clothes on a line waving in the wind, 
5. Two faces, bar between them, and a hand on the bar, 


The ki responses express attitudes of both insincerity 
and suspiciousness. This person is not merely resigned but 
is also suspicious of the designs of others. In the FM 
interpretations which, according to our hypothesis, pertain 
to the tendencies that are less integrated into the actual 
personality and that supposedly are reflections of attitudes 
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which were prevalent at an earlier period of life, we find 
a tone of pleasant, expansive, frank, and carefree activitye 
The m responses, which are supposed to represent attitudes 
which are more or less consciously repressed, because they 
cannot be realized, pertain to ladies' clothes. As a matter 
of fact, this subject tries to persuade herself that she 

doés not need to dress fashionably and does not care to dress 
according to the social group from which she comes, In the 
last m response, she sees a scene most probably pertaining 
to her experience as a political prisoner, 


Case 5. A normal 29 year old man of superior intelli- 
gence and education, Until a few years ago, he had no need 
to worry about himself and his achievement. His contact 
with people was superficially intense, but in reality, he 
treated practically everybody in the same friendly manner 
without making individual distinctions. He considered his 
professional occupation as a method of self-education and 
as a source of pleasure, and not as a means of establishing 
his position. in society and achieving security. Now, he has 
come to the realization that such a procedure is not possible 
and is forced to revise his outlook on life. He is very 
careful, towever, not to show outwardly any of the problems 
which are worrying him, 


M interpretations 


1. Two clowns sitting on their haunches, looking in each 
other's eyes and touching each other's palms, They give 
the impression of frozen movement. An unexpectedly quiet 
posture after wild dancing. 

2. An orchestra leader with arms raised conducting an 
orchestra in the playing of ‘quiet classical 
music, but the leader himselr is quite tense. 

5. Wild movement. A number of people climbing on top of 
each other on both sides of a pole. All look upward, 


FM interpretations 


le A bat in flight. The feet and the tail are folded to- 
gether so that the animal floats in the air, 
2. A butterfly flies downward without moving its wings 
perceptibly. 
5. A collection of insects and butterflies flying up in 
the air as if in a scene from Faust, 


m interpretations 


1. The heads of two bearded -men who are lying comfortably, 
peacefully and are contented, 
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The attitudes expressed in these interpretations portray 
well the changes that have taken place in this subject. 
From the optimistic, easy-going man who had never expected 
any serious obstacles (FM), he has changed into a person who 
tries to give the appearance of calm, which, however, covers 
a tremendous amount of real tension and insecurity. He 
tries to give a show of happiness where there is none (M). 
His present problems are incompatible with a bucolic and 
carefree attitude, Therefore, he tries to drop or suppress 
this attitude of rather immature contemplation (m).« 


RESERVATIONS 


The list of examples validating the hypothesis in the 
same degree as the preceding examples could be prolonged. 
However, before proceeding with a systematic collection of 
empirical material, we should formulate the hypothesis with % 
greater precision, particularly with regard to the type and 
number of attitudes that can be distinguished in the three 
scoring categories. The hypothesis also needs to he brought 
into agreement with the principle of interdependence of 
Rorschach components. To state the case briefly, we must a 
know how the other Rorschach components might influence the 
validity of conclusions drawn with respect to possible change 
in personality. The type and number of color interpretations, 
the sharpness of form perception, the degree of originality, 
and other similar components must be taken into consideration 
before the hypothesis is reformulated. Nevertheless, already 
in this early stage, the idea is of some practical use, It. 
should be remembered that the primary aim of this article is 
to point to the possibility of increasing the diagnostic 
value of the new scoring categories introduced into the 
method since Rorschach's original monograph, 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE RORSCHACH METHOD 
FOR CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


As Authors' abstracts of the contributions 
to the round-table conference 
at the Eighth Annual Meeting 
of the Association of Consulting Psychologists, 
May 7-8, 1937, 
at the New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, New York, 


Edited by 
Herbert Barry, Phe D. 
* 
Speakers: 
Theodora Abel, Ph. D. Jane B, Sill, M. A. 
Herbert Barry, Ph. D. Thea Stein-Lewinson 
Michael Dunn, M A. Helen Speyer, H. A. 
Alma Paulsen, M. A. Gladys Tallman, M. A. 
Louise E. Poull, Ph. D. Margaretta Weber, M. A. 
ae 


A round-table discussion of the Rorschach 
test was held at Albany, New York,on May 8, 1957, 
4n connection with the eighth annual meeting of 
the Association of Consulting Psychologists. 
There were S52 persons present at this conference 
with Drs Bruno Klopfer, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, presiding. Dr. Klopfer 
opened the discussion with a brief survey of the 
development of the Rorschach method. He pre- 
sented figures to show the growth of the Ror- 
schach Research Exchange which started with 14 
subscribers in the Summer of 1956 and has now 
reached a total of more than one hundred sub- 
scribers in the United States and Europe. He 
then introduced the various speakers*, 


agiaits Abel: Work conducted by the Committee on Study 
dolescence employed as technique a method of class- 
room ovservation of modes of thinking and attitudes of a 
group of adolescent subjects, including those showing evi- 
dence of prepsychotic trends. As control, a few young, 
actively psychotic, but cooperative cases in a state insti- 
tution were observed by the same method of looking for 
characteristic modes of their thoughts and 


List oF p. 167, for information 
regarding affiliations of the ten speakers. 
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attitudes. They were observed in a conversational situa- 
tion with a psychiatrist. The adolescents and psychotics 
were given the Rorschach test. Rorschach responses revealed 
the same findings as the observational method and did so in 
much less time, Furthermore, the Rorschach yielded informa- 
tion about intellectual level and efficiency of intelligence 
which could not be obtained so clearly by either the observa- 
tional method nor by the Stanford-Binet. 


Herbert =a the experimental psychology course 
at Tufts College, the Rorschach test has been useful from 

the standpoint both of teaching and of research. Several 
advanced students have succeeded in demonstrating individual 
differences through its use. As a measure of personality 

the test is popular with experimenters, and students will- 
ingly act as subjects. 

While the results obtained seem to be valid when checked 
by means of other criteria, a possible criticism of the test 
as a teaching technique is that it consumes a good deal of 
time, Introsvections given by subjects with experimental 
training suggested that some responses nad been influenced 
by the personality of the experimenter. Especially when the 
experimenter and subject were of opposite sex, there were 
reports that certain items had been deliberately supvressed. 
These difficulties raise several questions regarding the nos- 
sibility of modifying the test when it is employed for in- 
struction rather than clinical use, 


Michael Dunn: In a challenging and "nostile" situation. 
such as a court hearing, there is a complicating network of 
circumstantial and personality factors which prevents any 
real objective evaluation of the defendant, delinquent or 
juvenile incorrigible. The social purpose of the court is 
prevented from functioning. The court is interested in the 
"raw material" of the personality and its rehabilitative 
vossibilities. It is my impression, after some experience 
with the Adolescents! Court (boys 16 to 19) that the only 
available objective psychological or psychiatric instrument 
that allows for a picture of the personality in such a 
situation is the Rorschach method, 

It catches the individual unaware and enables him to 
respond to "meaningless" inkblots in a way that is beyond 
his own control. In the usual test situation he quite 
naturally would be on guard, placing restraints about his 
aggressive expression and puttin? on a front of the "good 
poy" in order to get a desirable disposition from the Judge. 
Despite his fears, attitudes, or pre-dispositions, the 
Rorschach touches off the whole personality, both conscious 
and unconscious, with a result free of personal mishandling 

by either boy, Judge, or Probation Officer, 
: In cases of aggressive boys the Court is concerned with 
their personal stability in order to decide immediately as 
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to the method of further treatment; here the Rorschach 
test answers the purpose. In many cases active follow-up 
verified the Rorschach diagnosis. Ina few other cases of 
delinguents on probation, the Probation Officer reported 
that the boys were. not mishehaving but were wary of the 
adjustment. The fact that the Probationers had placed 

their feelings and drives in "cold storage" until after 
dismissal from probation prevented any reliable objective 
statement as to the nature of the adjustment. The Ror- 
schach and a follow-up after can and in these instances 

did prove to be the answer. The Rorschach was not limited 
or "frozen" by the "cold storage personality." 

Again interesting results were noticed when efforts . 
were made to measure the effect of psychiatric treatment in 
the more involved personality problems. 

The very nature of a court situation affords a fine and 
unique place for. a diagnostic method that can transcend 
the barriers of inadequate data and preconceived attitudes | 
of both defendant and judge. Rorschach appears to be the 
answer. Systematized and controlled investigations are 
necessary and the résults are valuable and easy to apply. 


Alma Paulsen: Those of us at the Bureau of Child Guidance 
who have worked with the Rorschach feel that it has value, — 
particularly as a check and as a means of evaluating treat- 
ment possibilities and risks. An attempt was made last 
year to check on the Rorschach findings by experimental 
means. The test was administered to every child referred 
to the Manhattan Office, and an interpretation was worked 
out by a different psychologist who knew nothing of the 
child except sex and age. In about 80% of the cases, the 
Rorschach was found to be in essential agreement with the 
psychiatric diagnosis. 

In judging the intellectual level (inferior, average, 
or superior) from the Rorschachi, a high correlation has 
been found between these judgments and the classifications 
on the basis of Stanford-Binet scores. The fact that most 
of the children referred to the bureau fall in the "average" 
range, probably makes the correlation for the middle group 
spuriously high, : 

Three cases were reexamined after a perioc of psye.intric 
treatment and in each case, the change indicated by the 
a was in the direction anticipated by the psychi- 
atrist. 

In the Queens* unit, I have used the test less formally 
and perhaps more subjectively. I still feel very tentative 
about using it diagnostically (except in extreme cases). 
But I find that the Rorschach gives me a better understand= 
ing of the personality than I can arrive at by any other 
means. For this reason, I have used it routinely, on 
almost every child referred. It has been of particular 
value in spotting those children who should be referred 
for psychiatric study. 
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We feel very much in need of norms on younger children, 
in fact on normal children of all ages. Until we have these 
I feel our work with children has to be somewhat tentative. 


Louise E-_Fourl: In the clinics at the Children's Reception 
ospi » we deal with classifications of many types of 
children; the work has to be apportioned on the basis of 

time and the reliability of scales used in classification. 

I started as a complete skeptic. I spent six weeks in 
intensive study of the original manual. Then I gave the test 
to 17 persons whom I had known for a long time and interpre- 
ted the findings strictly according to the Rorschach method. 
Many traits indicated by this method are in accord with the 
personalities as I know them. 

On the other hand I showed one record to a Rorschach ex- 
pert, who said, "This person should be sent to a psychiatrist 
at once." The subject is very active and aggressive, and is 
known to be highly intelligent and socially well adjusted, 
This raises the question: Does the Rorschach give a picture 
of potential traits which may or may not be developed? How 
safe is it to use records of this kind? 

A different type of case was one of vocational guidance. 
A boy whose father wanted him to go into a profession where 
personal contacts are necessary. The question was whether 
I should advise him to go into.a profession dealing with 
tnines rather than persons, as the Rorschach very clearly in- 

icated. (He was not a borderline case.) I spoke cautiously 
to the father and discovered that the personality traits 
which were indicated,by the Rorschach test were known to the 
family, but that they had not been faced. On this basis I 
could advise the boy not to go into work which would necessa- 
rily involve disappointment. 

There is need of further standardization to make the 


scoring of D's and Dd's and of sharply an vaguely seen forms, 
objective. 


Jane B. Sill: In working with girls, 14 to 17 years old, from 
the ungraded classes, we often find wide ranges of ability in 
an individual. Thus, the mental age on a non-language test 
may be several years higher, or lower, than that obtained by 
the same subject on a verbal test. We find in addition that 
personal and social adjustments of a subject may appear 
superior, or inferior, to expectations based on the usual 
intelligence test results. As we get to know more about the 
administration and interpretation of this test, we hope to 
use the Rorschach in order to gain further insight into the 

. Gynamic relations between abilities instead of limiting our- 
sclves to the immediately present end-results of such abili- 
ties as are shown on the. more usual types of test. 
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Thea Stein Lewinson: In the field of consultant psychology, 
personality—diagnosis plays an especially significant part 

in vocational guidance, in advice in regard to child-guidance, 
in mental hygiene of adults etc. Personality diagnosis repre- 
sents an important technique of vital significance. As it 
seems hardly possible that any one particular method, even 

if it comprehends the personality in its entity, is ade- 
quate to diagnose every aspect of the personality equally 
well, I should like to make a suggestion towards the solution 
of this problem, namely the combining of the Rorschach method 
with Graphology which is the only other method at our dis- 
posal dealing with the direct and complete expression of 
personality. (Graphology, the analysis of handwriting, is a 
psychodiagnostic means which is based on the conception that 
handwriting is an expressive movement. An expressive move- 
ment is the sum of a person's intellectual, emotional and 
physical functions, ) 

We may call these two approaches, the Rorschach “ethod 
and Graphology, the dynamic approaches as compared with the 
static approaches, because in them, we see the personality 
at work, I will not go further into this matter, as there 
already is literature in existence which furnishes the neces- 
sary explanations, I shall mention only one point which 
both methods have in common, namely that every indication 
is a variable which receives its particular meaning from the 
composite setting of the individual test-material, 

In the following, I shall attempt to bring out three 
points in the relationship between the Rorschach “ethod and 
Graphology: firstly, the respects in which the two methods 
overlap, secondly the aspects of the personality which are 
more clearly brought out by the Graphological method, thirdly, 
the aspects-of the personality which ere more clearly brought 
out by the Rorschach method. The first point suggests that 
either of these methods may serve as a check on the other; 
the two latter points suggest that the two methods supple- 
ment each other, a point which has already been proved by 
several practical experiments, 

As the-material is tremendously large, only a few of the 
more importsnt factors can be mentioned: 

1) The personality-components which are brought out by 

the Rorschaca Tiethod as well as by the Graphological 
method are as follows: 


a) intelligence Egocentricity 

b) Phantasy h) Naivete and sophistica~ 
c) Productivity - tion 

d) Educational level 4) Self-confidence 

e) Aesthetic inclinations k) Initiative 

f) Affectivity 1) Impulsivencss 


m) Inquisitiveness, etc. 
2) The Graphological method shows behavioristic traits 
more clearly, that is the way in which the above 
mentioned personality-components express themselves 

in everyday life. 
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A few examples: 
Honesty and dishonesty g@) Appearance and manners 


a 
b) Laziness and diligence h) Modesty and immodesty 
c) Cleanliness Obtrusiveness 
a) Ability to concentrate Curiosity etc. 
e) Handling of time and money 
f) External forms of ag- 
gressiveness 
Rorschach ethod shows more directly and measur- 
ably: 


a) Basic attitude towards life (mental approach and 
_ affective reactions) 
} Basis for self-reliance or lack of it 
Significance of the other affective. traits as 
impulsiveness, egocentricity etc. for the general 
distribution of energy. 

Point 2) and 3) might be explained by giving a few 
practical examples: while the Rorschach viethoc defines 
clearly the inner basis of aggressiveness in a person, 
Graphology brings out the different shapes which the ag- 
gressive tendencies might take on as reactions towards the 
environment, such as:. tactlessness, vehemence, sarcasms, . 
domineering tendencies. striving forward etc. ~- Another ex- 
ample: the Rorschack msthod brings out in figures the exact 
degree and strength or inner productiveness, whiie with the 
graphological method this productiveness cannot be exactly 
measured, but only estimated.. However, what can be shown 
by the latter is the way this productiveness is utilized 
and applied practically. — 

Summarizing, one could gay that the Rorschach Method as 
well as Graphology is a technique which brings out the dy= 
namic structure of the personality. According to the pres- 
ent findings, the Rorschach “‘ethod gives a better picture 

of the inner dynamics of the personality, while the Grapho- 
logical method gives a clearer picture of the behavior of 

the person. In short, Graphology shows more clearly how 

a@ person reacts while the Rorschach “‘ethod shows more ~ clearly 
why he behaves that way. 

One could say’ that a connection similar to that which 
exists in the inner relationship of these two methods exists 
also in three points in reference to their external position. 
Both methods face the problem of being obliged to fight for 
scientific recognition. However, in comparison to the Ror- 
schach “‘ethod, Graphology has the more difficult fight, as 
the field is crowded with unscientific non-experts who spoil 
its reputation considerably and create prejudices against it; 
the Rorschach ‘ethod at least has not to deal with these 
kinds of obstacles. On the other hand, Graphology has an 
advantage over the Rorschach "ethod, namely that there are 
handwriting specimens available of many years ago which can 
be used for comparative purposes which at present is a prac- 
tical impossibility in reference to the Rorschach records. = 
But there is no doubt in my mind that these mentioned diffi- 


culties and disadvantages will be successfully overcome in 
the course of time. 
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Helen Speyer: I work in a social agency which handles emo~- | 

ional and behavior problems in children and adolescents. i 
Frequently we obtain poor results when giving orthodox psycho- 3 
metric examinations to these youngsters. We have observed 
extreme variations in intelligence test scores, sometimes as 
much as 30 points, for the same patient on several types of 
intelligence tests which might suggest either an organic dis- 
ease or some severe emotional disturbance. The Rorschach ' 
Test is a valuable indicator on this type of case because 

1t shows more clearly than any intelligence test what dynamic 
factors are involved. For example, paranoid and schizoid 

trends will come out in the Rorschach picture, Thus the Ror- 

schach shows the relation between mental capacity and mental 
efficiency, and by showing what is disturbing the patient's 
mental functions you get a much clearer picture of the prob- 

lems involved than can be obtained from a psychometric ex- 
amination, 

The Rorschach is useful in evaluating the severity of 

the emotional disturbance. For our agency the Rorschach 

findings can be used in treatment by helping to determine 
whether the case may be carried by a psychiatric social 


worker, or whether deeper psychotherapy by a psychiatrist is 
indicated, 


The Neurological Institute has several 
visions each of which is interested in various types of 2 
neurological disturbances. Added to behavior problems we 
have referred to us epileptics, psychoneurotics, and ques= 
tionable psychotic as well as neuro-surgical patients. In 
dealing with these patients in the Psychology Department we 
are called upon to give: ; 

(a) An estimate of the general intelligence, academic 

achievement and possible deterioration, and 

(b) studies of the personality. 

In the beginning, I acknowledge that I was frankly 
skeptical of the Rorschach wiethod. However, I have found it : 
of distinct value in differentiating some of the finer points : 
necessary for a complete understanding of behavior patterns. i 
It has also been helpful diagnostically. For instance, the : 
question arose recently whether a child was suffering from a ' 
previous encephalitis or a beginning schizophrenia. The 
Rorschach pointed toward the latter and after a long period 
of observation this decision was ultimately accepted. 

Many of our physicians are interested in this method 
and come to the department for information. In general, we 
have found an endless number of cases where the Rorschach 
has been helprul, To illustrate, one of our recent patients ' 
is a woman who was referred from the court for a decision 
as to her competency. She had had only two or three years 
of actual schooling and practically no cultural advantages. 

Her Binet score was low, although not quite in the defective 
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range. The psychologist believed that the woman might have 
better potentialities than the Binet showed, The Rorschach 
indicated definitely that she was not defective, 

What we need most at tue present is a. late series 
of Rorschach protocols for various types of neurological 
disturbances. With these as a background we would feel 
more sure in making our interpretations. 


sige Webers I made a preliminary study of the Ror- 
schach Method at the University of California in 19351, but 
it was not until this present year that specialized train- 
ing was available to me through Dr. Klopfer's classes. 

No set plan for the inclusion of the Rorschach method 
in the regular examination procedures of the Bureau for 
Children of Retarded Mental Development has been made, but 
it is being used in special cases. We hope to extend the 
use of the Rorschach examination as a refinement of tech- 
nique in the study of children in the "borderline" classi- 
fication of intelligence, It has been found that this in- 
strument, perhaps partly because it seems freer from the 
direct influence of schooling than the Stanford-Binet and 
also because it appears to have more general applicability 
than such tests as the Arthur Scale, gives information re- 
garding the potentialities of the child's development which 
are not otherwise possible. [In the case of children hav~ 
ing Stanford-Binet I.Q.'s between 65 and 75, it is often 
important to make such detailed studies in order to plan 
for correct school classification and training. 


Be Complementary Summary 


By Sadie Sender, M. A. 


The reports of the speakers demonstrated the ever 
widening use that is being made of the Rorschach method in 
a variety of areas. The fields in which it is being intro- 
duced range from normal guidance to clinical psychopath- 
ology, and in age groups from pre-school to adult. The . 
following paragraphs attempt to present in an organized 
fashion the fields of application mentioned in the preced- 
ing reports, and to supplement these reports systematically 
with information from other sources, 


1. In the field of child guidance the Rorschach method 
is demonstrating its value as an important diagnostic 
instrument by supplementing mental tests with a qualitative 
picture of the mental level, specific mental capacities, 
and the interference of emotional factors in mental 
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processes, in the area of school adjustment and behavior 
problems, The Rorschach method aids in distinguishing 
retardation, arrested development, and deterioration, an 
important function in the study of borderline cases in 
mental work of school departments for retarded children. 


In the age group from six to ten, the early German and 
Swiss publications are being supplemented by new research 
on age standards. Revealing material on child development 
has been contributed by the application of the Rorschach to 
twenty pairs of identical twins in Buffalo. At Duke Univer- 
sity in North Carolina the application of the Rorschach to 
the pre-school group is conducted, and similar work is 
planned at the University of Minneapolis. 


In the field of adolescent development, the Rorschach 
method provides a picture of the emerging personality and 
is of value in diagnosing normal and neurotic trends in the 
adolescent personality, It has been employed for this pur- 
pose by the Committee for the Study of Adolescents of the 
Progressive Education Association. In adolescent court 
work in connection with delindquency, the Rorschach is often 
the only reliable guide for the hasty decisions wnich must 
be made. 


The Rorschach method has much to contribute to the 
field of vocational guidance, both in the discovery of tal- 
ents and abilities, and in the area of vocational adjust- 
ments, Here, the Rorschach method, combined with other aids, 
has proved of great value, especially in the work in. Switzer- 
land (Zurich and Geneva). 


Family counselling and marital adjustment are important 
fields for the Rorschach. Analvsis of personality diffi- 
culties and of critical »eriods in marital development, is 
aided by the method. 


In the field of personality adjustment and therapy, the 
Rorschach is invaluable. It aids in the development of a 
treatment plan, helps in tracing difficulties growing out 
of personality maladjustments in earlier stages, and classi- 
fies personality types. Through its application neurotic 
symptoms may be related to the personality structure. The 
administration of the Rorschach before and after a perioc 
of psychotherapy produces an objective picture both of the 
difficulties, and of the changes which result 
from the treatments 


2e In the field of clinical psychopathology, the Rorschach 
method is of great importance as a diagnostic instrument. 
In the Worcester State Hospital and in the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute, as well as in several European insti- 
tutions, the method is being used in schizophrenia research, 
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Where the insulin shock treatment is being used for schizo~ 
phrenia the Rorschach is contributing much toward the under- 
standing both of the disease and of the treatment. 


In manic-depressive psychosis, the Rorschach, admin- 


istered at both stages of the cycle, aids in penetration 
of the disease. 


The Rorschach is proving helpful in studies of at- 
tempted suicide, and in studies of children and adults 
with organic disturbances of the central nervous system. 
Also it has been used with success in differential diag- 
nosis of hysteric versus organic symptoms, 


The use of the Rorschach for diagnostic purposes of~ 
fers great possibilities for increasing the value of the 
psychologist in the clinical set-up. However, before this 
use of the Rorschach method can be made reliable, continued 
and increased research will be necessary. Studies of 
hundreds of cases of hysteria, of organic disturbances, of 
psychoneuroses, and psychoses must be made, and the data 
organized into a body of facts available to the clinical 
psychologist. That research of such nature is r vw being 
conducted has been disclosed in the correspondence between 
members of the Exchange. 


Undoubtedly there is other research being conducted 
of which we have no knowledge. There is an immediate need 
for data on normal groups at various age levels in order 
that we may learn the characteristic features of the devel- 
opment of the personality. The study of the influence of 
social and economic status on the development of personal- 
ity would make a valuable contribution to the field of so- 
cial psychology. The racial problem is another subject 
which needs further study with the Rorschach method. Some 
material on various Indian tribes, and a Swiss report on 
Moroccans, are the beginnings in this field, 


We are looking forward to discussions and reports of 
research in some of these and other subjects in the next 
year's issues of the Exchange. 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


From the treasurer there should appear nothing more than 
a statement of finances. However, in this instance it might 
be possible to give a brief survey of the Exchange's growth-- 
perhaps seen from a treasurer's viewpoint. 


. _ Last year at this time we had fourteen people sufficiently 
interested in the possibility of creating the Rorschach Re- 
search Exchange to risk three dollars each for financing our 
first issue. Now we have ninety-nine paid subscribers and 
bills outstanding to three others. , 


Although we thought that mainly psychologists would be 
interested in the work, we have found an almost equal number 
of physicians showing interest. The Exchange has become in- 
ternational, as we mail issues not only from the Atlantic 
States to California, but also to Hawaii, Canada, France, 
Scotland, and Switzerland. For next year we have hopes of 
further expansion. We acknowledge being a bit stunned at our 
success. 


However, a glance at our financial statement brings us to 
consciousness. We have managed to come through the year with- 
out going into debt. We have cash on hand sufficient for this 
present issue. Will you not continue to show your interest by 
signing the application blank below and sending it together 
with your check as indicated? © 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Income 
99 subscriptions $295.33 
Expenses 
Previously reported $186.83 
April issue 53.42 
Postage and incidentals 8.25 
248550 
Balance (for June issue) & 47.83 


I am enclosing my check for $3.00, which is 
to be used for mimeographing and mailing the 
Rorschach Research Exchange for the year 1937-38. 


Signed 
Address 


Please send checks to 
Miss Gladys Tallman, 706 West 168th St., New York City 
Send contributions for publication to 
Dr. Bruno Klopfer, 3820 Waldo Ave., New York 


